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The author condemns the League of Nations, as at present organ- 
ized, because of its intimate association with the general peace 
settlement: "The present League is nothing more than a pro- 
posed alliance of Great Britain, the United States and France, 
Italy and Japan, devised to maintain the status quo established 
by the Treaties." 

The detailed indictment is drawn up on lines familiar to all 
readers of the "liberal" periodicals, English and American. The 
political settlement has "Balkanized" central Europe by breaking 
up the old economic unity of Austria-Hungary. The Allies disre- 
garded the economic condition of Germany and other enemy 
states and demanded indemnities which were not only excessive 
but were contrary to the terms of the armistice (on the question of 
reparations, Mr. Bass follows the arguments of Keynes with little 
deviation). The Saar Valley arrangement is "veiled annexation" 
to France. The mandate policy is an imperialistic scramble. 
The peace settement is based on the secret treaties and not on the 
fourteen points of President Wilson. 

This point of view presents nothing of novelty, and its accuracy 
is largely a matter of opinion. The value of Mr. Bass' book does 
not lie in its contentions so much as in its exceptionally direct 
and lucid style and in the familiarity which the author shows 
with existing conditions in central Europe where he has traveled 
extensively since the armistice. He is better informed as to what 
is happening "outdoors" in the seething chaos of nascent nation- 
alisms along the Danube and Adriatic than as to what happened 
"indoors" behind the veil of secrecy which shrouded the Peace 
Conference. 

Preston Slosson, 
Literary Editor, " The Independent." 

The New Germany. By George Young. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920, 334 pp. 
This book describes political • and social events in Germany 
during the six months period from February to August, 1919. 
The author was at that time correspondent for the London Daily 
News with a background of twenty years experience in diplomacy, 
and of two years in the political secret service and in the ranks 
during the war. Mr. Young is a member of the British Indepen- 
dent Labour Party and his writing reflects sympathy with the 
economic program of Guild Socialism, and a refreshing liberalism in 
foreign policy. 
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The author's diplomatic experience had convinced him, he 
says, "that true peace could only be got by developing the forces 
of democracy of the defeated peoples centering in Berlin, and not 
by bickerings between diplomatic formulae of the victorious gov- 
ernments collected at Paris." To him these "forces of democ- 
racy" are synonymous with those of revolution in Germany, and 
apparently of revolution directed by the Independent Socialists, or 
by them in alliance with the Majority Socialists. These forces 
under the influence of a liberal Allied policy would have carried 
out a political program of internationalism as opposed to nation- 
alism and militarism, and an economic program of reconstruction 
based upon the development of the Workmen's Council move- 
ment and the socialization of industry. Thus by socialization the 
economic basis of the Prussianism we have been fighting would have 
been broken. Its political basis would have disappeared with the 
establishment of a liberally democratic Germany necessarily and 
willingly dependent upon an international force (the League of 
Nations) for her protection. Under these conditions Junkerism 
and reaction on the one hand, and Bolshevism and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat on the other, would have been as dead in 
Germany as Kaiserism has been since William the Second fled to 
Amerongen. But Allied policy has not been liberal and inter- 
national, but national and imperialistic. It therefore has been 
reflected in Germany by the weakening of liberalism and the 
strengthening either of reaction or Communism or both. Both 
are dangers, but the greatest evil is the creation of a morbid even 
moribund Germany. For Germany is an essential member of the 
European body politic. 

The descriptive part of the book covers the early revolution and 
the partial reaction which followed (not including, of course, the 
later coup of the Kapp reactionaries, nor the radical uprisings 
which accompanied and followed it). The longest chapter is 
devoted to descriptions of the military campaigns against the 
Council Republics in Berlin, Bremen, Halle, Brunswick and 
Munich, viewed now in company with Noske's protectors of law 
and order, now from the ranks of the Spartacist revolutionaries. 
The chapter on Economic Ruin vividly portrays the semi-starva- 
tion resulting in northern Germany from the continued blockade, 
and the visions which "only those who fast" can see. More 
original perhaps is his treatment of the Council movement. This 
movement, out of which the revolution grew, was "run to ground" 
but not exterminated by the political reaction in the National 
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Assembly which was but a reflection of a similar reaction in the 
Allied countries. Nothing short of socialization of industry will 
satisfy the German workmen. The soviet too may come, but 
probably not the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Munich 
revolt, for example, showed the latter to be abnormal for Germany. 

Secondly the book is valuable as another fearless criticism of the 
treaty and of the post-war policy of the Allies. The Allies not 
only did not support the really liberal elements in Germany, they 
offended, by the terms of peace, every class in the Empire from 
Junker to proletarian. As a result the controlling power in the 
government became purely nationalist instead of mainly social- 
ist and internationalist. "As the issues at Paris were decided 
one by one against internationalism .... nationalism 
ousted internationalism from the control of policy in Germany." 
This effect is strikingly illustrated by an amendment to the Ger- 
man Constitution as originally drafted. Originally Article IV 
made "the pronouncements of the League of Nations and the 
provisions of treaties" binding "as German Constitutional Law." 
But after the terms of the treaty were published this clause was 
omitted. The League of Nations and the Treaty of Versailles are 
now obeyed as "force majeure" — they are not recognized as 
German law. 

To the writer of this review Mr. Young's main contention seems 
unanswerable. Allied policy towards Germany should have been 
more liberal. It should now be liberalized. Not a few British, 
American and even French critics have supported a similar con- 
tention with facts as conclusive. Events since The New Germany 
was written seem in general to have strengthened its main argu- 
ment. The Treaty, though modified, remains fundamentally the 
same. The German government is if anything less liberal, the 
German people more nearly split into two groups of radicals and 
conservative nationals, than they were at the end of 1919. 

The book does however raise serious questions upon which not 
all liberals would agree with its author. For example: 

1. Has the fundamental difficulty been stupid diplomacy and the 
lack of minority representation at Paris? Or has it rather been 
an Allied public opinion fed upon hate for five years and essen- 
tially inconsistent with liberal internationalism? We need a 
George Young to show us how the public opinion of victors is 
formulated. 

2. Is rapid socialization and immediate workmen's control in 
industry necessary for (a) the economic recovery of Germany or 
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(b) the development of liberal internationalism? Must effective 
internationalism be confined to Socialists? 

The New Germany stimulated thought. The last chapter on 
The Constitution is accompanied by that document in full. A 
somewhat incomplete index is furnished. 

Donald R. Taft, 
Wells College. 

Italy and the Jugoslavs. By E. J. and C. G. Woodhouse. 
Boston, 1920, Richard Badger, The Gorham Press, 394 pp. 

"This book," so states the preface, "has been written with the 
hope of helping in some small degree to improve the quality of 
American thinking on international questions and especially on the 
Adriatic problem. It is intended to present as much as possible 
of the material available in this country on the historical back- 
ground of this problem and its development during and since the 
war" (p. ix). Four chapters of the book are devoted to the his- 
torical background down to 1914, and the remaining eight chap- 
ters are given over to the Adriatic dispute from 1915 to 1919. 
The text closes in November, 1919, a year before the Treaty of 
Rapallo, thus leaving the problem "unsolved." 

The work under review is for the most part a compilation of 
speeches, interviews, memoranda, and official and unofficial 
documents of one sort or another relating particularly to the 
period between 1915 and 1919. These are imbedded often in toto 
in the text, such quotations making up almost one-half of the 
book. In addition to this, there are documentary appendices 
amounting to about fifty pages. The material thus compiled is 
taken largely from such easily accessible publications as the 
New York Times, Current History Magazine, New Europe, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and a number of well-known propaganda 
sources. 

The chief value of the book is that it collects in convenient 
form a good deal (but not all) of the more accessible material on 
the question. It deals with a subject which bristles with diffi- 
culties and which requires for first-class historical work not only 
years of historical training and research in a bewildering and 
almost unexplored field, but also a linguistic equipment of unusual 
range in order to assure accuracy. The authors do not lay 
claim to such qualifications. They are wise enough, in most 
cases, not to try to separate the wheat from the chaff. They 
usually prefer to put conflicting views alongside of each other and 



